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JAPAN BRINGS 


“ORDER” 


TO NORTH CHINA 


UT of the political turmoil created in north 
China by the Japanese army one significant 
fact emerges—Japan’s inability to force the 
Chinese to set up a government at Peiping that 
will take orders from Tokyo. It now seems evi- 
dent that this objective will hardly be achieved 
short of direct occupation of the Peiping-Tientsin 
area by Japanese troops. As in the case of the 
establishment of “Manchoukuo,” the “spontane- 
ous” will to independence in north China appar- 
ently requires thoroughgoing Japanese military 
and political guidance. 

Japan’s present invasion of north China repre- 
sents the third attempt in as many months to en- 
force a change of heart at Peiping. The Japanese 
occupation of Jehol province was in part directed 
toward the overthrow of Chang Hsueh-liang’s 
rule in north China. Marshal Chang’s resignation 
early in March, however, was followed by the ap- 
pointment of General Ho Ying-ching, Minister of 
War in the Nanking government, to administer 
the north China provinces. Instead of redound- 
ing to Japan’s advantage, the elimination of 
Chang Hsueh-liang had extended Nanking’s direct 
control to the Great Wall. Several divisions of 
Nanking troops were sent north, an elaborate 
trench system was constructed south of Kupeikow 
pass, and counter-attacks were launched against 
the Japanese forces along the Wall. In order to 
put an end to these “provocations,” a Japanese 
advance into north China was initiated on April 
10. Little progress was made in the Kupeikow 
area, but on the coast along the railway leading to 
Tientsin the Japanese forces rapidly advanced to 
the Luan river. Apparently under the impression 
that Ho Ying-ching’s position had been sufficiently 
undermined by this operation, the Japanese com- 
manders then ordered a general withdrawal. No 
“independence” movement materialized, however, 
and Ho Ying-ching’s control of north China, far 
from being weakened, was consolidated. 

Early in May, therefore, a second—and much 


more determined—Japanese advance into north 
China was begun. Inland, after severe fighting, 
the Chinese defenses south of Kupeikow were 
broken through, while on the coast the Luan river 
was crossed, and Tangshan—sixty miles north- 
east of Tientsin—was menaced. On May 17, how- 
ever, fighting slackened and reports of a truce 
became current. Although official details were 
lacking, it was evident that the Nanking troops 
were being withdrawn and the Japanese advance 
slowed up. On May 30 Chinese negotiators repre- 
senting the Nanking government met at Tangku 
to conclude a formal armistice with Japanese dele- 
gates, who were expected to demand the demili- 
tarization of an area inside the Great Wall. 
These truce negotiations were sharply chal- 
lenged on May 28, when Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang 
issued a circular telegram accusing the Nanking 
régime of treason to the nation and inviting all 
loyal patriots to unite under his leadership against 
the Japanese. The degree of Marshal Feng’s 
strength is problematical. He occupies a strategic 
position on the Peiping-Suiyuan railway at Kal- 
gan, which is also on the route to Urga in Soviet 
Mongolia. Nevertheless, reports of Soviet assis- 
tance to Feng, whom the Russians have good rea- 
son to mistrust, should probably be discounted. 
Although comparatively few troops are under 
Feng’s direct control, the bulk of the Chinese 
forces in Chahar province seem to have joined 
him, and the troops still facing the Japanese in 
an are east and northeast of Peiping are com- 
manded by his former subordinates. Further- 
more, Governor Han Fu-chu of Shantung province 
was formerly Feng’s right-hand man. Yen Hsi- 
shan in Shansi province has so far remained non- 
commital. Should any considerable number of 
these former adherents rally to his standard, Mar- 
shal Feng would constitute a force to be reckoned 
with. Even the threat of such an event will prob- 
ably jeopardize the tentative Sino-Japanese truce. 
T. A. BISSON. 
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The League Wins Two Victories 


The League of Nations deserves a major share 
of the credit for the peaceful termination on May 
25 of the dispute between Peru and Colombia re- 
garding the Leticia territory which was seized by 
Peruvians last September. Unofficial conversa- 
tions between Sefior Benavides, the new President 
of Peru, and Sefior Alfonso Lopez, leader of the 
Colombian Liberals, paved the way for a settle- 
ment. The terms of the agreement, signed by 
the two countries at Geneva, follow with minor 
modifications the recommendations of the final re- 
port on the dispute adopted by the League Council 
on March 18, 1933. A League commission, con- 
sisting of a Spaniard, a Brazilian and a citizen of 
the United States, will take charge of the admin- 
istration of the Leticia area in the name of Co- 
lombia. Peruvian troops will be evacuated, and 
the Commission will use military forces of its own 
selection to maintain order in the territory. Al- 
though it is not stipulated, as in the March Coun- 
cil report, that this international police force 
should consist of Colombian troops, the Commis- 
sion will probably employ Colombian soldiers for 
this purpose. Meanwhile, Colombia and Peru are 
to enter into conversations for the adjustment of 
their boundary difficulties. The League Council 
will stand ready to offer its good offices whenever 
any difference arises, either with respect to the 
method of negotiation or a question of substance. 


On May 26 the Council also received with grati- 
fication the announcement that the Anglo-Persian 
oil dispute had been successfully settled on April 
29 when the Anglo-Persian Oil Company and the 
Persian government agreed upon a new oil con- 
cession replacing the D’Arcy concession of 1901. 
The abrogation of the latter by the Persian gov- 
ernment on November 27, 1932 precipitated a 
serious conflict between Persia and Great Britain. 
The dispute was referred to the Council by the 
British government, and on February 3 the par- 
ties were persuaded by M. Benes, the Council’s 
rapporteur, to agree that the Persian government 
and the oil company should enter into direct nego- 
tiations for a new concession. The agreement 
reached on April 29 goes far toward satisfying 
all Persia’s grievances. According to the new 
concession, which is to run for sixty years, the 
Persian government will be insured a more stable 
and considerably higher revenue from oil. The 
company guarantees a minimum annual royalty 
to Persia of £750,000. The Persian government 
will also be entitled to 20 per cent of any payment 
made to the shareholders out of reserves and, on 
the expiration or surrender of the concession, to 
20 per cent of the reserves accumulated from the 
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date of the agreement The company will pay in 
taxes £225,000 for the first fifteen years, and 


£300,000 for the next fifteen. As a further con. 


cession, the company agrees to reduce ts 
ably the area of its operations and’ to surrend 

its exclusive right to lay pipe lines, this enabling 
the Persian government to grant to companies 
of other nationality concessions for the exploita- 
tion of possible North Persian oil fields. The 
company also undertakes gradually to replace its 
foreign employees, and to sell oil to the Persian 
government and the Persian public at greatly re. 


duced prices. JoHN C. DEWILDE. 


Britain Develops A New Trade Policy 

The recent conclusion of a series of trade agree. 
ments with Germany, Denmark, Argentina and 
the Scandinavian countries clearly reveals the 
general nature of the new British trade policy 
as it has developed from the Ottawa pacts. 
In these agreements the British government 
appears to have gone beyond tariff protec- 
tion and has laid the basis for a system of 
rigid controls over foreign trade. Although the 
government’s policy of restricting agricultural 
imports has not yet been completely formulated, 
the treaties provide that in case such restrictions 
are put into effect certain specified quotas will 
be allotted to each of the above countries. Similar 
provisions are included in the Scandinavian agree- 
ments with respect to fish imports. In return for 
these concessions each of the countries, except 
Argentina, has agreed to take a larger proportion 
of British coal. Argentina, for its part, is to ex- 
tend Great Britain preferential treatment in the 
matter of remittances, having agreed that the full 
amount of the sterling exchange obtained from 
the sale of Argentine products in the United King- 
dom shall, after certain deductions, be made avail- 
able for the payment of British exporters. An- 
other feature of the treaties is the provision for 
certain reciprocal tariff adjustments, but these 
are for the most part of a relatively minor char- 
acter. 

The importance which the British government 
attaches to its avowed policy of raising prices by 
restricting imports is indicated by its reservations 
to the eight-power tariff truce signed in London 
on May 12. Before it agreed not to “adopt any 
new initiatives which might increase . . . the 
difficulties now arresting international commerce” 
pending the opening of the World Economic Con- 
ference, the British not only insisted that all trea- 
ties then under negotiation should be exempt, but 
specified that the resolution should not apply to 
the regulation of imports for the purpose of in- 


creasing prices. MAXWELL S. STEWART. 
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